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PREFACE 

The stated purpose of this symposium was "to discuss the contributions 
of prior administrative roles and experiences of professors of educational 
administration as valuable sources of knovledge for guiding reform ir^ 
administrator preparation programs". I suppose that my ovn agenda was more 
personal to record my "practitioner voice" before it became muted with 
time and distance from the original administrative experience, and, to try to 
effectively articulate my ovn vievs on administrator preparation as influenced 
by my prior administrative experience, 

I explain this personal agenda because I want the reader to understand 
the tone vith vhich this paper is vritten. This paper is not intended to be 
scientific, or even particularly objective, but rather an illustration of some 
issues that I consider important in preparation program reform, as influenced 
by my past experience as a school administrator* Further, I believe it may be 
important to acknowledge overtly that many of our ideas and perceptions may 
make a contribution, simply because they are our ovn — - honest and borne of 
our personal experiencial learning and grovth. With this preface in mind, I 
share vith you the folloving: reflections of a practitioner in academia. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A PRACTITIONER IN ACADEMIA 

Introduction 

When I was hired as a beginning Assistant Professor of Educational 
Administration, many friends and acquaintances jokingly referred to me as the 
"token female- in <,he department. Although I seldom felt like a token female, 
there were times that I wondered if I was, instead, the "token practitioner". 
I often felt that my perceptions of the world of education as veil as my 
perceptions of the goals of administrative preparation programs *ere different 
than those of my former colleagues, perhaps because their experiences were so 
different from mine. (Most of my original colleagues had lit.ie, if any, 
professional experience in schools or in school administration. ) These 
differences in experiences and perception often caused me to feel like "the 
odd person out" in the department. I sometimes felt that ry colleagues must 
believe that I V as born the day my Ph . D. was awarded, thus obliterating the 
contribution of all experiential learning from my "previous life" as a 
practicing administrator. 

Although those initial years have increased my socialization to higher 
education, bringing my perceptions and priorities more in line with those of 
my former colleagues, I also occasionally feel a sense of loss — the loss of 
certain values, priorities, and concerns which may add a needed dimension to 
the preparation of school administrators. I sometimes sense that my voice as 
a former administrator is becoming weaker with time, partially due to my 
perception that in higher education my experiential knowledge as an 
administrator is devalued or discounted to a certain degree, and partially due 
to my perception of the demands of professorial vork in academia. Before that 
voice and practitioner knowledge are totally lost, I want to commit some of my 
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observations to p aper . Therefore , the purpose Qf ^ paper ^ ^ ^^.^ 
<ny perceptions of certain dimensions of administrator preparation refer, and 
the professorial ro le, as influenced by or played against dories from my 
prior administrative experience. 
Skill Dev e ]npn,Pnt i n p reDarat jnn Prog rams 

door upon returning friths p? yg™ nd a^Tiunch ' 
•hat possible difference It c™,]rt . I. / lunch. I can re.e.ber wondering 
about that see,lngly "nconseouenLl rjT ! """ted "*r to be concerned 
occurred ,1th otheAeacharsTer t] „e I ™ nil \° """"""""f ">"* ""ture 

about ^ ««^ t s^u^^^r — 

these = h he"r 9 /lie 8 ^rcL^: T". ^-behaviors of 

and values dlff 7,.°^.' ™ no " M <> ed . or """fronted the phll 

osophical 

;*X^ere~ 

^co^^r^^ -baps 

issues --- rt=ii<™ , !v d t0 danoe "round- the .ore substantive 

^"underiying e 9 li cs " 11™/ ?* S ° ,e "" es ^"ticM evidence of 
yi " 9 reelings, values, and philosophies we held 

sort vas^use'J^as'un^taVr ""^"^ discussions of this 

nany prograas are designed to address the cognitive develop.ent of 
students in traditional educational ad.inistration content areas. The 
specific cognitive skills (see Bloo. S others. 1956) that receive . Mt 
attention are Knowledge and co.prehenslon, and less freguently. application, 
"naiysis, synthesis, and evaluation. Increasingly .ore attention is being 
paid to the develop.e„t of higher order cognitive skills through emulations. 
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case studies, and other proolen-eolving an „ ^ j 

endorse these efforts and hope that these tvpee o f iearning experiences aiii 
beoone „ore prevalent In ad.lnietrator preparatioa progrens. 

However, another type of skill develop.ent that I ,„ uld llke to see 
encouraged „ adalnletrative preparation progra.s is the affective de,eiop.e„t 
of prospective administrators. Krath.ohl, Bioo., and hasia « 19M) suggest 
that there are several ievels of attitudes, interests, and/or personai 
in.olvenent in the affective deveiop.ent of students. These include, 
2) llT't na ' attrac "ng the learner's attention- 

alternatives- aecisions from among several 

5 ' ■ ta Sr^J^T&- i J» —fs. 

Hen„ of these affective skills oould he developed through learning activities 
■entioned shove, such as emulations, case studies, or other prohle.-solving 
and reflective learner activities. 

Hovever, there be eo . e neeo f „ ^ rf _ ^ ^ 

ne veil, particular!, course content not tvplcallv included in .ost 
-ncatlonal administration programs. As a.„ y of the earl, leadership studies 
-ggest, leader behavior „av he vle.ed as Wo-diaensionai - task oriented 
oehavior and reiational oriented hehavior «»ov S hlekel, 19S2 . pp226 . 235 , 
» i= deveiopaent of the Utter di.enslon that see.s to he neglected in . a „v 
formal academic preparation programs. 

The memoiy described above of my earlv nr i v 

n>7 early principalshxp experience reminds 

- that , often found avself hesitant in a decision-.aking or prohle. 

— ion due to the lack of clarification and expression of „ m values . 



personality dispositions, cr individual philsophy with respect to those of 
others. Knowledge of self and others nay be as important to the development 
of effective administrators as is knowledge of administrative and 
organizational functions - especially in human service enterprises such as 
education. If that is the case., then courses which allow self-exploration and 
intra- and interpersonal skill development (e.g. counseling, communications, 
etc. ) may be important additions to administrative preparation programs. 

Further, the sequence of course content and learning activities should 
reflect the incremental development of students' cognitive and affective 
skills, as veil as an integration of these skill areas. The total 
administrative preparation program should result in a gestalt learning 
experience for the student, as opposed to a disjointed or non-integrated 
preparation experience. 

Programs Relevant t o the Job Demand* of A^ lnlstra , nrp _.. 

Integrati ng Theory and PranHrp 

Memory: I felt frustrated and inadequate every time T = „ * u 

conference with Mr. Andrews. Although I felt f airlv conliLV k ? bservation 

aeneral annr a < oa i ~* i xairiy confidant about my 

feU Jpinfo f « cla ssroom performance (which yas relatively veak) I 

Most of us have heard practicing administrators complain that their 
graduate programs failed to prepare them for the demands of their roles in 
school administration. The theory vs. practice debate often emerges in the 
context of these complaints. I, U ke many of you, am unwilling to engage in 
an either/or debate, but rather prefer to endorse a stance of integration 
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bet.een theoretical knovledge and prKtlcal k „ o>ledge> ^ 
e*ch c..p, ! i0 oot feel . co . peUtlon bet<een prioriUe ^ ^ ^ 

* co.ple.e„t a rlneee of tb, t.o priorities. Ho.ever, , ,. not P . Jre that _ 
«* - Pressors .de.ju.tely reflect, this balance, in Bplt e of th . £act that 
- appropriate linkage bet.ee„ theoretical and practical kno.ledge is through 
our roles as teachers and as researchers. 

For instance, as teachers, pressors have the opportunity and, I 
believe, the responsibility to epply th e ore „cal kao , ladge to proble<e o£ 
practice. This is not si.ply a ..«er of relating ad,i„ lBtra tive -.ar 
stories- to students, but rather the ability to appl ,. reJe vant theories to 
typical school administration concerns. Por exa.pie. « is „ ot enough for 
students to understand the constructs oi Vroo.-. Expectancy theory, but rather 
to see ho. school ednlnletrotors can develop administrative policy a „d 

practice that will favorahlv <nf»„ 

lavorably Influence expectancy end instrumentality to 

enhance the .otlvatlon of school personnel or students. 

So.e professors see. to de.onstrate this concern and skill in thelr 
teaching, .hereae others see. to ,l„i. l2 e ths t.p ortl nce of ^ 
to practice, arguing that their ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

economics of education, does not lend itself .ell to app i lcatlon or that 
applying theoretical kno.ledge to problem of practice is the ,ork of the 

elitie. that surfaces, suggesting that courses ,ith more applied emphasis 
'e.g. school business sd.inietration or personnel administration, are so . eho , 
less rigorous or less ecade.ically substantial. However, theoretical course 
content, void of practical application, does not necessarily reflect higher 
ecade.ic statue of the course or its professor. X b eliev, that being able to 



2* ~« ^ to Protle » e 01 practice is iargeiy a 

Instruction rather th nn „ 

rather than a course-specific i 1-lt , tion< 

Piously, professors cannot students ^ ^ 

administrative problem across all admlnistmive 

luxes or contexts, let alnn* 

PreSCrite " "^ution ftr ench caa e. rhat ls „. ith 

"»r desirshie. ,o.ever the ebii-, , P ° Sei " le 

ever, the abUity to te»ch students ho, to use theory and 

;:r to - — 

J°b-relevancy of administrative course work. 

devise, as researchers, professors have the fl exibility and ^ 

r 8ibility ^ ~ - — — - not on ly theoretical 

^ alS ° ™ ~ - U a researcher cannot 
explain how his or her research can contribute to the , 

in the short-run or the 1 * PraCUCe ' 

the long-run, directly or 

contribution to the field. Often I have he „ 

I have heard academicians criticize the 
research of doctoral students or colleagues for its we . 
tK 3 r lts weakness in advancino 

theory. Unfortunately, Beldom is the same 109 

tho ♦ " ° r standa rd held regarding 

the contribution of research * n + k ■ B " S 

pr ° vement ° f practlce - Ed "«"-i 

ed.i„istra tl on is, after lU , , profeesional 

frt „ i , . Hcipime with a responsibility 

contrite to the k „ 0 . ledge base of professionale „ ^ ^ 

upervismg faculty member. 1 can romD ^ ! m the university's 

seemed to show little aft-nt- f rt?n,en,be r dreading those visits L~ 

my project documentation. 

Many administrator preDaratinn „ 
student . r e quire or reco.,e„d th at 

students h a ve some type of olinin.i 

=Un lca i experience or internship. Unfortunateiy, 
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too f., clinical experience progra.e are designed to contribute .eaningfuUy 
to a student preparation for ad.lnistrative »ork. For instance, 
ad.i„ is tratlve interne in .any preparation pr„gra.e , ust ohooee ^ „„„ 
ad.lnistrative placement and correeponding field auperviaor .1th little help 
fro. a university coordinator. students .ay be influenced largely by 
convenience factors and .ay give little consideration to the guality of 
internship experience associated ,1th the place.ent or supervisor choice At 
least part of the proble. ete.e fro. the fact that ,e. the professors in the 
deparfent, hold the intern accountable for fulfilling . the letter of th . ^. 
regarding the internship experience, but give little attention to -the spirit 
of the la.-, studente .ay Keep a log of activities or docu.ent a project they 
have depleted, but .any faculty spend little energy 1„ assessing the .orth or 
.erit of those activities in ter.s of preparation experience. further, littie 
effort is .ade to reflect or relate those activities to prior acade.ic or 
theoretical learning in the student's preparation progra.. The end result is 
often that the certification or degree reguire„ent has been .et, but the 
student is ill-prepared to confront the de.ande of ad.i„lstrative 
responsibilities, or, has little appreciation for the connection bet.een their 
for.al acade.ic preparation and their -on-the-job- experience. 

Perhaps both schools and universities need to recognize .hat they can 
»nd cannot do in ter.s of ad.i„istrator preparation. Trite as the addage .ay 
be, -one cannot be all things to all people-. A sl.iiar sentl.ent .as 
expressed by „arch (19 74. .hen he said. -The university does so.e things 

not .en enough.... The university should attend pri.arily to activities .here 
it has a distinctive coapetence- <p. 26) . Universitiss cannot provide the 
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richness and complexity of administrative experiences and responsibilities 
that are available in school settings. Ht-ither can schools provide the 
opportunities for reflection and critical probing that are nurtured in an 
academic environment. 

Maybe it is time for us to recognize the limitations that Ve have and 
work in a more coordinated fashion with schools to carve out our areas of 
strength and responsibility, and to work cooperatively to provide an 
integrated and complete internship experience for students. Ideas for such 
efforts have been posited (e.g. LaCost & Pounder, 1987), and include such 
things as clinical professorships, reflective seminars, and full-time 
administrative internships. Unfortunately, little experimentation in 
designing these progr atn s in conjunction with schools has occurred. Until such 
collaborative efforts occur, it is unlikely that the needs of students, 
schools, or universities will be adequately met. I believe that the summative 
effect of school and university efforts is desirable, but the synergistic 
effect of coordinated school and university efforts seems optimal. 
Humanizing Lead-rship 

or!!t»H T J K h " ?^ n ° rS VBS 8 felloV P ri ncipal with whom I worked. I never 
greeted John with a "Hi, how are you?" that he did not respond with a "Great - 

^TgSSh^^; ^arTLTSK behave 

he ever admitted to any LnerabUiUel IsT o'hT^ " 

conTl P ° rt :; ayin ? imaSe ° f the ' Stron 9 Sinistra?"? - S charge in"" 
control, and on top of everything. Sometimes he seemed more rooot t'an human. 

In spite of the fact that leadership has been described and defined in a 

variety of ways, there seems to be a mythology or folklore of leadership which 

persists. This mythology suggests a very narrow and inflexible definition of 

leadership to me. Words such as "strong", "rational", "powerful", and "in 

control" are often prevalent in discussions of leadership. Those who do not 
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m ataractic reputation risk being diecounted ^ capabie ^ 

P-nher. . he „ . laader . BllpB . by expoBlng a hu>aa . reakaess- a ^^^^ ^ 
"otlon or eo.e uncertain!, ln . proble . ...^ _ ^ ^ 

c»nde,„ or Ration hl . 0 r her leadership ^ rhere ^ ^ ^ ^ 
fUr— for hu.annese in leaders _. mut acceptaace Q£ iMders ^ 

-th „„ an volnerabllm „, renslUvlUM> i>per or 

Pliabilities. 

To a certain degree x believe ve ^ ^ ^ ^ 

perpetuate the stereotypic definition of leaders .. .1, „ 

leader as all-knowing, all-powerful, 

non-emotive individual t-f • ^ 

II ad.l„ ls tratore adopt , deli . gc)d veneer _ 

•onder that „a„ y teachers and ^ 

^xutrii anxious to uncover 

the stance beneath tha facade of -perfection- - to aaaeaa and -.- • 

to assess and criticize 

the flaws. Witness, lor Instance tk. . 

the tTOde »°J' <* ^e ne.s nedla to unco.er 
faXXabUiu.. ol presidential candidates or other puhllc ll gU res 

X ™st ad.it, not sure ho. a „ y th Is .odilled - parhaps t0 . 

certain de g ree throu g h research and P ublicatlo„ efforts. Ho.ever, soseho, , 

Xeaders. a„ d nayba ave „ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ 

^-da y interactions .1th students, educators, and ,1th one another. In 
»ther .ords. .a .a y he ahle to .odlf y the . y th and estahllsh different 

ncraative nodels of leaders through the ,a y .. treat and d w „ 

. . r az and di splay humanistic 

leadership ln our preparation ^ ^ ^ 

Pays a hidden tuiUoIj^^SiJ^^. 1 ;^ 1 ;-** the stude "t 
expression, ideas, not feelings a% th^ 9 °' ^""a 1 
As a result, the student is unlikp?l ♦ I- T re " Cy ° f the realm - 
situations which encourage hi! ^ 2 ^ hi3,Self in *° r k 

flings are institutional! IrSiSJ" ^ f£?£?ls; his 

any irrelevant as well as individually 
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bothersome. Hov he manages his emotions is a private rather than 
a public matter. 

To the degree that ve can reveal our ovn humanness, and in fact, to embrace 
our ovn humanness as an opportunity to be approachable and responsive to 
others, the image and definition of leadership may be broadened. Further, by 
our example and receptivity, our students may be granted the freedom to grow 
and express their ovn humanness. Perhaps these efforts may allov greater 
acceptance and tolerance for multi-dimensional, complex, and less than perfect 
leaders in the human development enterprise of education. 
Summary 

As stated earlier, this paper is not intended to be scientific or even 
objective in its approach. Further, many of the observations I have made are 
not unique, but are shared by many of you (see Griffiths, Stout, & Forsyth, 
1988). Hovever, as a friend and colleague so descriptively expressed it, "I 
often feel like I am standing astride the backs of tvo diverging circus ponies 

ACADEMIA and PRACTICE" (Bredeson, 1988). Perhaps I have tried only to 

reveal and reduce my ovn discomfort by bringing these animals in closer 
alignment, harnessing memories of my administrative experience to my 
perceptions of administrator preparation programs. In any case, I hope 
there continues to be a place for "practitioners" in academia, and that their 
voices are heard and valued as legitimate contributions to preparation program 
reform. 
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